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CONVENTION OF STATE 
ENGINEERING BOARDS 


All Engineers Asked To Participate 


On September 29th and 30th and October 
1st, there will take place, in New York, the 13th 
annual convention of the National Council of State 
Boards of Engineering Examiners. The delibera- 
tions, which will be attended by the legally chosen 
representatives of the profession from twenty-five 
states, as well as by delegated observers from var- 
ious engineering societies, will be held at the Fotel 
Pennsylvania and will be open to the public. 

The National Council has never convened in New 
York, largely for the reason that it was not until 
two years ago that the State Department of Edu- 
cation authorized the New York Board to affiliate 
itself with the Council. That such affiliation has 
redounded greatly to the benefit of all concerned, 
and especially New York, there is little doubt. 
Within that time there have been established model 
examinations and requirements for applicants, 
standards for schools, procedure for future engi- 
neers and a certificate of qualification which, upon 
the payment of a stipulated fee, will undoubtedly 
be recognized by every State Board as prima facie 
evidence of fitness for a license in that state. These 
are accomplishments which could not have been 
brought about by any other means in ten times 
two years. The National Council is today un- 
questionably the most potent single influence with 
which the profession must concern itself. The 
opposition or support of the Examining Board is a 
determining factor in the legislative proposals of 
the profession within any state, and the promotion 
of good will and friendly relations between the pro- 
fession and its legal representatives is a sine qua 
non for the welfare of both. 

Almost every problem which has come before 
the profession during the past decade will be the 
subject of discussion, explanation and recommend- 
ation during the three days of the convention. 
Practically all of the deliberations will be open and, 
subject to certain regulations, all courtesies and 
privileges will be extended to those who attend. No 
better opportunity, especially for engineering 
schools and engineering societies, to learn the views 
and opinions prevalent throughout the country, as 
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well as to offer their own, could possibly be af- 
forded. Every group interested in the profession 
should participate in this convention. More than 
half the licensed engineers of this country reside 
or practice within the States of New York and New 
Jersey and, with such numbers to draw from, these 
two States should avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to impress the Council with their views, so 
many of which have been born of conditions that 
other states have not as yet experienced. 

As a co-operating quasi-public organization con- 
cerned with the enactment and enforcement of the 
legislation under which the Board functions in this 
State, and as a courtesy to the distinguished engi- 
neer who presides over both the National Council 
and the New York State Society of Professional 
Engineers, the privilege of preparing for the com- 
ing convention has been entrusted to the latter 
society. Your Editor has been designated, together 
with Mr. T. Keith Legare of South Carolina, a past 
president and incumbent secretary of the National 
Council, who has for years been one of the most 
ardent and capable advocates of the cause of pro- 
fessional engineering, to arrange the details inci- 
dent to New York’s reception of the distinguished 
group that will be a real cross section of the pro- 
fession in this country. 

The convention, in coming to New York, has 
paid a compliment to Dr. Steinman and to the other 
members of the New York State Board. Such a 
compliment is a tribute to the profession of this 
State and in recognition thereof every society and 
every chapter should prepare now and arrange to 
be officially represented during the convention, es- 
pecially at the dinner dance, where distinguished 
personages outside the profession will set forth 
opinions of interest to every engineer, not alone 
of this State, but of the entire nation. 

All engineering societies located in the vicinity 
of New York have been invited to participate, 
either directly or through their local sections, in 
the activities of the coming convention and it is 
hoped that the profession in this and neighboring 
States will respond to the occasion as only the 
Metropolitan Area can. 
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PROTECTION OF THE TERM “ENGINEER” 


Why Our Professional Designation Should Be Restricted 


By D. B. STEINMAN, 
Chairman, National Council of State Boards of Engineering Examiners 
President, N. Y. State Society of Professional Engineers 

Past President, American Association of Engineers 


Tus is an appeal to all members and 
friends of the Engineering Profession to recognize 
the importance of protecting the designation “En- 
gineer” against misappropriation, and to give 
thought and effort to the practical problem of ac- 
complishing this objective. The present article is 
an attempt to outline the necessity for such pro- 
gram, and subsequent articles in this series will 
deal with ways and means of carrying the program 
effectively forward. 

The individual Engineer has invested many years 
of his life in professional education and arduous 
professional training in order to qualify as an 
“Engineer.” The Profession is investing decades 
of united effort to win public recognition and es- 
teem for those who bear the title “Engineer.” All 
of this investment is largely nullified if the use of 
the term “Engineer” is left unprotected. 

So long as the plumber, the radio mechanic, the 
insurance agent, the truckman, the fumigator, and 
others may freely appropriate the designation 
“Engineer,” the effort to secure unique public ap- 
preciation of the Engineer is thwarted. 

The dignity and respect that rightfully belong 
to the designation of a learned profession cannot 
be maintained when that designation is abused by 
indiscriminate misappropriation. 

No other learned profession tolerates the unau- 
thorized appropriation of its professional de- 
signation. 

So long as any non-engineer may with impunity 
call himself an “Engineer,” prefixing any random 
adjective (such as efficiency, domestic, sales, social, 
exterminating, amusement, radio, plumbing, real 
estate, decorating, etc.), the ignorant and the pre- 
judiced will retain an excuse to charge that Engi- 
neering is not a profession but merely a hetero- 
geneous agglomeration of nondescript specialties. 
The term “Engineer” becomes meaningless, or an 
object of ridicule rather than of respect. 


The public judges a profession by the examples 
it meets. When the public sees men who are un- 
lettered and untrained holding themselves out as 
“Engineers,” respect for the engineering profes- 
sion is weakened or destroyed. When the public 
sees the word “Engineer” on the shop window of a 
plumber, an electrician, a radio dealer, or an auto- 
mobile mechanic, a wrong picture of the engineer- 
ing profession is implanted. 

Through abuse and misappropriation, the term 
“Engineer” has been so weakened that many do 
not distinguish between a mechanic and an Engi- 
neer. Many self-styled “Automotive Engineers” 
are little more than automobile mechanics, and but 
few who adopt the designation “Heating Engineer” 
know anything of engineering. A corporation 
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manufacturing radio equipment, wishing to flatter 
its dealers and service men, has advertised them as 
“Radio Service Engineers.” Few so-called “Radio 
Engineers,” “Refrigerating Engineers,” ‘‘Ventilat- 
ing Engineers,” ‘Welding Engineers,” etc., are 
really Engineers. So long as these technicians and 
mechanics can freely adopt the engineering de- 
signation, the general public has no way of making 
the distinction. 

The profession has suffered in prestige and pub- 
lic confidence from the multiplicity of cults, fads, 
and quacks operating under the engineering title. 
Self-styled “Efficiency Engineers,” ‘Social Engi- 
neers,” “Investment Engineers,” ‘Personnel En- 
gineers,” ‘“HHuman Engineers” and the like have 
pressed their services upon a non-discriminating 
public; and when the accomplishments of these 
pseudo-engineers have failed to measure up to 
their self-salesmanship, lasting prejudices against 
“Engineers” have been created. 

A firm of interior decorators in New York was 
found advertising as “Furnishing and Decorating 
Engineers.” When challenged by the writer, they 
explained that they had previously used the de- 
scription “Furnishing and Decorating Architects”; 
but the architectural profession had objected, 
whereupon the firm had changed the term to “En- 
gineers,” since they “did not imagine that the en- 
gineering profession would mind.” 

Many adopt the designation “Engineer” because 
the term has acquired the popular connotation of 
“Expert” or “Specialist.” These offenders, as a 
rule have no conception of what Engineering 
really is. 

A non-engineer of psychological bent, who spe- 
cializes in adjusting marital relations, is listed as 
a “Consulting Engineer.” A lady who specializes 
in advising housewives how to arrange their 
kitchens styles herself a “Domestic Planning En- 
gineer.” Hundreds of such instances of abuse of 
the term “Engineer” may be cited. We may re- 
gard such trespasses as an implied compliment to 
the connotation of the title “Engineer,” but we 
would rather thank the offenders for the intended 
compliment and be relieved of the trespass. Our 
wagon may look attractive to these hosts of un- 
invited “hitch-hikers,” cut they render impossible 
any real progress toward our goal. 

The small contractor who wishes to imply to the 
prospective home builder that professional services 
may be dispensed with, styles himself “Engineer 
and Contractor.” An equipment dealer who 
wishes to create the impression that his salesmen 
are Engineers competent to give professional ad- 
vice: supplies his men with business cards bearing 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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A PROPHECY RECALLED 


The Man Who Can Do Will Replace The Man Who Owns 


Some years ago the New York Globe, since 
absorbed by the Telegram, published an editorial 
entitled ‘“‘The Engineer” which is today worth re- 
calling. This editorial, copyrighted by the author 
in 1916, points the way toward the concept of a 
rational political economy that is slowly but surely 
emerging from the morass into which society has 
been led by the social and financial theories of the 
past century, which, to the detriment of mankind, 
are still being labelled science by those who con- 
fuse human opinions with natural laws. 


“THE ENGINEER” 

The man of the future will be the engineer. 

He is the man who can Do things; and is better 
than the man who Owns things. 

The Millionaire is a temporary, passing, make- 
shift product of civilization. He is merely holding 
things together until the people get sense enough 
to do their own owning. 

Some day little boys will read that the world 
once had millionaires and huge private units, just 
as they will one day read and wonder that men 
once had kings. 

But the official who will forever be indispensable 
is the engineer. 

The time will come when the President of the 
United States will be chosen as the man who has 
the greatest talent and skill in organizing public 
works. There will be no more politics in his selec- 
tion than there is now in choosing the master 
mechanic of a railway or factory. 

When a nation goes to war nowadays, that is, 
when it becomes necessary to exert its supreme 
collective strength, nobody dreams of electing the 
most popular politician or the cleverest speech- 
maker to lead the armies. It is the man who can 
get the last ounce of efficiency out of men and 
metal that is wanted. 

Some day the nation will realize that it is con- 
tinually in a crisis, and that in peace as in war we 
need the highest order of efficiency and or- 
ganization. 

We need the Engineer to arrange the transport- 
ation of people and goods from place to place, 
without waste, without competition, without graft, 
looking only to the public good. 

We need the Engineer to get meat, bread, and 
milk from farm to citizen, without the present in- 
efficient tangle of trusts and middlemen working 
at cross purposes. 

We need the Engineer to turn the profit of public 
enterprise toward building good roads and bridges, 
instead of enriching a few shrewd manipulators. 

We need the Engineer to manage a city as 
economically and smoothly as if it were a manu- 
facturing plant. 

We need the Engineer to organize the farmers 
so that all can work together for each and their 
products marketed without being preyed upon at 
every step of the way from farm to household. 





Wealth can be taken away from us. But the 
power to Do things cannot be taken away. 

The Millionaires could go and not be missed. 
The Engineers we cannot spare. 

“What availeth all the wealth?” said the ancient 
philosopher. “He that hath better iron than thou 
will come and take away all thy gold.” 

Says H. L. Gantt: 

“The man who knows what to do and how to do 
it is pre-eminently the engineer. The new world 
which is being ushered in by the great struggle 
now taking place is one in which the engineer is 
destined to be the supreme power, for it is be- 
coming clear that, in future, the man WHO OWNS 
THINGS will not be as important a factor in the 
world as the man WHO CAN DO THINGS.” 


The-above argument is from the pen, not of an 
engineer, but of an author, lecturer, and widely 
known publicist, Dr. Frank Crane. Whilst sug- 
gesting an oligarchy, which might eventually be- 
come as obnoxious as the financial one of the past 
century, the relative importance of the engineer 
and the financier has seldom, if ever, been more 
climactically set forth. 

Political economy which refuses to recognize 
that “The Man Who Owns Things” is of far less 
importance to civilization than “The Man Who Can 
Do Things,” is predicated upon unsound premises 
and cannot endure. There is little doubt that less 
than a generation will elapse before the world as a 
whole will have cast into discard the system that 
makes possible starvation in the midst of a super- 
abundance of the necessities of life. 

No order ever devised by man can be made to 
apply with equal benefit to all, but whether it be 
in government, commerce, or any other human 
endeavor the time comes when its imperfections 
develop into abuses and evils that become intoler- 
able to the great masses of mankind and a change, 
in fact almost any proposal, appears desirable to 
those in distress. It is only because of the blind- 
ness of the self-styled intelligentsia that social and 
economic upheavals take place. Inability to ap- 
preciate that puerile attempts at logic and hollow 
appeals to courage will neither alleviate misery 
nor satisfy hunger, has brought about every new 
social order the world has experienced. Yet in 
spite of the repetitious warnings of history those 
who would continue the system which has served 
them well personally never seem to learn and in 
every age continue ignorant of the significance of 
“Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin.” 

To such people he who pleads for reflection is 
but little less than traitor. Though he be the most 
ardent disciple of the existing order he is termed 
a radical. The fact that he would preserve what 
prevails by pointing out, ere it is too late, the evils 
and abuses which have attached themselves to the 
system, is of no consequence and he is characterized 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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RUSSIA REVIEWED BY AN ENGINEER 


Frederic R. Harris, 


Rear Admiral, U. S. N., Retired Director New York 
State Society of Professional Engineers 


Tuose of us who stop to think, have a con- 
ception of an ideal social and economic system, em- 
braced in the government of an ideal state, where 
the citizens will be completely happy, work in com- 
mon with equal effort, efficiency and ability, all in 
the interests of the State from which they derive 
equal benefits in opportunity and equitable distri- 
bution of wealth. 

Over 2,000 years ago, the great Greek philoso- 
pher, Plato, dreamed and wrote of such a condi- 
tion, and since then many have thought and writ- 
ten upon the same subject. We all feel that some- 
how and someway things ought to work out so that 
all babies would have milk, food, warmth and pro- 
tection, and old people would have a secure,.happy 
old age—all men and women would have: employ- 
ment and occupations suitable to their abilities and 
inclinations; security, recreation, contentment and 
happiness; and every now and then in the world’s 
history, revolution against the established order 
seeks to secure by a violent upheaval this ideal 
and with it a flood of documents and declarations, 
such as our own Declaration of Independence, or 
on the other side of the Atlantic, the writings of 
Rousseau and Voltaire, and many others of the 
period of the French Revolution. 

However, when we attempt—as a collection of 
human beings—to secure for ourselves such an 
ideal regulation of human affairs we find it indeed 
a veritable Utopia, unattainable because we have 
to reckon with the shortcomings, imperfections 
and selfishness of human nature. It is unneces- 
sary to go into the philosophy of selfishness, be- 
cause we all know that our acts are explainable 
on the ground of “self-interest” and that the gen- 
eral good in a purely ideal way will only come to 
us when we have developed and progressed socially 
to the point that each individual conceives and is 
convinced that the general good is the same as 
his individual good and that shrewdness, evasion 
and trickery will not succeed in giving him, per- 
sonally, any advantage that does not come through 
the general good. We are, of course, a long way 
from this development of an ideal human civiliza- 
tion which will not come to the human families of 
this earth until the return of The Messiah and 
Judgment Day. Having said all this, it is desirable 
to spend a few moments first in examining the 
social and economic organization inherent to our 
own Government, after which one can consider 
the Marxian experiment begun in Russia some ten 
or twelve years ago, tracing what has happened 
there in the attempt to apply this idea to the citi- 
zenry of the Soviet Republic. 

Our own system, that of a Republic, is based 
upon government by the people themselves in their 
own interest. It traces its origin and development 
from the English system, modified, however, by 
the philosophy of natural rights, growing out of 
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the French Revolution. It retains personal prop- 
erty as sacred as life and liberty, and in general, 
while the term is a new one, it is a “Capitalistic 
System.” Such a system is a very ancient one, 
deeply rooted in the days of prehistory. Wealth 
or capital (in theory, at least) originates from the 
excess of production over what is consumed. 
Therefore, capital or wealth increases when pro- 
duction is efficiently speeded up by ingenuity and 
industry, and when consumption or waste is de- 
creased by frugality and self-denial. To state the 
matter simply: If a man, by industry and applica- 
tion, produces or earns $5,000 a year and by econ- 
omy and self-denial only spends $2,000 a year, his 
reward for the qualities displayed by him in that 
he has acquired at the end of the year $3,000 which 
is “Capital.” The incentive offered to him to culti- 
vate these qualities which are good, not alone for 
him, but for the community and society at large, 
is represented in the “Capital” of $3,000. For this 
to be an incentive, he must be assured that he can 
retain at least a major portion of the fruits of his 
endeavor—failure to so assure him will destroy 
this incentive. There is little use in stressing fur- 
ther the employment of this $3,000 and its growth 
by what is known as “interest” and “profits’”—nor 
is there time to examine self-interest and show 
that to broaden the incentive feature the earned 
reward must not alone be secured to the individ- 
ual, but also to those near and dear to him and for 
whose happiness and security he feels he is re- 
sponsible, so explaining the necessity of the right 
to transmit by will or gift. It is enough to say that 
experience through the ages has definitely proven 
one thing: that effort, industry and ingenuity, to- 
gether with frugality and self-sacrifice, are only 
secured by a definite reward. 

Communistic or group ownership is similarly 
not a modern development. Clan and tribal hold- 
ings in a community are, undoubtedly, as ancient 
or more ancient than that of individual ownership. 
In most cases, the two ideas have lived side by side. 
In the most primitive savage tribe in Africa, or in 
American before the days of Columbus, certain 
types of private property produced by the in- 
dividual were his to keep or give away, while 
the hunting lands, the game or the crops 
were the community property. 
in most cases the efficient successful hunter 
might be given first choice, but usually he was 
sufficiently rewarded and the incentive was 
enough if he had, among the tribe respect, good- 
will, and the title of “Great Hunter.” I think there 
are very few who will not admit that the develop- 
ment of what we know of civilization has, in spite 
of temporary set-backs advanced and improved 
and with it a recognition of our dependencies on 
one another, but we have not yet reached a social 
development where we can dispense with the stim- 
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ulus to self-interest inherent in Capitalism. Pure 
communism, while not totally disregarding this, 
assumes that regulation, government supervision, 
and a certain amount of mandatory righteousness 
and self-satisfaction can replace the material re- 
wards that the capitalistic system offers the indi- 
vidual. In theory, at least, it offers the huge mass 
of people, all below the average in industry, ability 
or frugality, the temptation of dividing up the sur- 
plus that may be produced by the small minority 
who are ingenious, industrious and careful, com- 
pletely overlooking the fact that the huge majority 
expecting or hoping to get an unearned increment 
will be slowed down in their efforts to produce 
even what they normally would, and the small 
minority, being deprived of the fruits of their ef- 
forts, will not to the same extent invent, devise, 
achieve and produce. 


Russia, up to the period of the Revolution, was, 
undoubtedly, the most backward. of all European 
countries. Besides being an absolute monarchy, it 
maintained an aristocracy in which a very small 
percentage of the population was the privileged 
The doors of opportunity were practically 
closed to 90 per cent of the population. It must 
be remembered that of this 90 per cent many of 
them still recalled the days of serfdom when they 
were attached to the land, and that while this had 
been abolished by Czar Alexander, actually the 
idea of the peasants being attached to the landed 
estates still held sway. 


The confiscation of personal property has prac- 
tically stopped in Russia. One owns pots and 
pans, clothing, household furniture, what he may 
still have in the way of trinkets, ornaments, pic- 
tures and soon. The government owns everything 
else, but owns it as the stockholder or bondholder 
would. There are innumerable companies or cor- 
porations which are called “trusts” who own hotels, 
dry goods stores, and so on. These have their 
Boards of Directors and their Managers. They 
keep books; have. accounts at the Government 
banks; borrow money and pay interest, and in that 
way, they resemble American corporations, but 
there are no private or individual stockholders. All 
the stock is owned by the Government and all the 
profit—if there be any profit—goes to the Govern- 
ment, or if there is a loss, the Government takes 
this, in which case the Managers and Directors 
find themselves in trouble. The Manager who suc- 
ceeds in making good is promoted to a similar job 
in another and bigger trust. This is the incentive 
for making good. Russia started out with the idea 
of practically equal pay for everyone. I do not 
know whether, actually, this was ever in force, but 
in the early days, the differences in pay was very 
small and the pay, even for the highest government 
position was 300 rubles a month. The lowest pay 
was 80 rubles—the ruble being a little over 50 
cents. The official rate of exchange is 1.94 rubles 
to the dollar. Undoubtedly, that had to give way, 
because incentive was required to make a man 
work and produce so that now the Russian govern- 
ment pays skilled men and managers 1,000 to 1,500 
rubles a month. Government officials are still 
limited to 300 rubles, but there are other perqui- 
sites. Mr. Stalin only gets 300 rubles, but:if one 
could see his summer home 30 kilometers out of 
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Moscow and see him drive back and forth from 
the Kremlin in his Rolls Royce one would under- 
stand that the nominal pay makes little difference; 
and so it is with other officials. They have the 
use of government cars; their homes and clothing 
indicate that the personal incentive has gone 
into it. 

Last Fall the writer went to Russia, via Berlin to 
Moscow, with three Germans. One of them had 
been born in Russia and elected to retain his Ger- 
man citizenship. His brother stayed there willing- 
ly, or unwillingly, and was a Soviet citizen. He is 
the manager of a shoe machinery factory. His 
wife and two daughters work in the factory. They 
all get paid. He gets 400 rubles a month himself. 
His German brother told me that he had visited 
them and, on the whole, they lived comfortably. 

I have in my employ, temporarily, a man who 
was employed by Metrostroy, the subway organ- 
ization in Moscow. He is on a month’s leave. He 
received 600 rubles a month and some perquisites. 
He found it comfortable. This, however, is not 
always so. In crowded Moscow it is not unusual 
for several persons to occupy a moderate-size room 
and then for one-half dozen of such groups to use 
one kitchen stove. Sanitary arrangements are bad, 
or lacking entirely. A young interpreter for the 
writer lived in a small room with a recently married 
Russian couple. They had the bed. He slept on 
two trunks. There were no partitions or draperies 
of any sort. Norunning water. He, however, was 
better taken care of than his friend who slept in 
a closet. 

All of these variations in compensation and 
the manner in which people live, official Russia 
claims, is temporary and that when they get going 
they will get back to the Communistic idea. In the 
meantime personal observations during the last 
two years, indicate that there is a wide difference 
in pay and a very plain evidence of a new aris- 
tocracy or privileged class. One of the men met 
had been in the Army in Turkestan. He had the 
Red Star and the Red Flag—decorations for ser- 
vice—two of the highest orders. As a reward, he 
was in Moscow as a high officer of the secret po- 
lice. He could get a car at two or three o’clock in 
the morning to drive one to the hotel and could do 
many other things, indicating influence and power. 

The Russian currency is supposed to be self- 
contained, in theory, backed up by gold reserve. 
One cannot bring rubles into Russia, nor take 
them out. One cannot buy exchange. If foreign 
money is brought into Russia it can be exchanged 
for rubles at the official rate of 1.94 and if a re- 
ceipt is kept these rubles have the purchasing 
power of 1.94. However, the mass of people who 
get their rubles by working and earning them— 
these rubles have an entirely different purchasing 
power. In Russia two years ago, they were worth 
from 12 to 15 cents. A few months afterwards 
an American returning ventured information that 
indicated they were then worth less, about 10 
cents. Last Fall it was estimated they were worth 
about 4 cents. There is active bootleg trading in 
rubles in Russia and one can buy paper rubles in 
Warsaw or Berlin, 20-25 to the dollar, depending 
on how good he is at bargaining. Then, of course, 
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THE LICENSE LAW SINCE 1920 


By Roy G. Finch, Secretary—Engineers’ Board of Examiners 


(Continued from Previous Issue) 


Examinations: May be_ required. 


Section 1457. 


No provision. 


No provision. 


Experience: Must have a minimum of 
3 years of practical experience satis- 
factory to the board, each 2 years of 
study, satisfactorily completed, of en- 
gineering in an approved school to be 
considered the equivalent of 1 year of 
active experience. Section 1457. 


Examinations: Same as for P. E. 


Section 1457. 


Upon recommendation of the board, 
the department may waive require- 
ments for examination in the case of 
an applicant (1) who has practiced 
lawfully for more than 12 years; (2) 
who was actively engaged in the prac- 
tice of land surveying in this state for 
at least 4 years prior to May 14, 1920; 
or (3) who is a member of a national 
engineering society of a grade and 
,character satisfactory to the board. 
Section 1457. 


If an applicant fails in his first ex- 
amination, he may be admitted to a 
second examination without the pay- 
ment of a second fee. Section 1457. 


Experience: Must have 6 years or 
more of practical experience of a 
grade and character satisfactory to 
the board. Section 1457. Each year 
of completed study in a registered 
college or school of engineering may 
be accepted in lieu of 1 year of ex- 
perience. Section 1457. 


Prima facie “evidence satisfactory to the board” that applicant is 


At least 4 years of practical exper- 
ience of a character satisfactory to 
the board. Section 1457. 


Graduation from an accepted school 
or college with 4-year course, together 
with 4 years of practical experience, 1 
of which shall have been in responsi- 
ble charge of work. Section 1457. 


Same as for P. E. Section 1461. 
No Provision. 
Same as for P. S. Section 1461. 


$25.00, except when applicant applies 
for both P. E. and L. S. when the fee 
shall be $35.00. Section 1457. 


Name: State Board of Licensing for 
Professional Engineers and Land Sur- 
veyors. Section 1451. 


Function: Not specifically stated but 
in substance, to recommend to the de- 
partment the issuance of licenses, 
pursuant to the provisions of this law. 
Section 1451. 

Membership: Shall consist of 5 mem- 
bers. Section 1451. 

Qualification of Members: Shall be 
citizens of the U. S. and residents of 
this state at the time of appointment. 
Section 1452. 
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No provision. 


No provision. 


Licenses. 
Same as for P. E. Section 1458. 


Temporary Permits. 
No provision. 


Licenses previously granted. 
Same as for P. E. Section 1461. 


Fees. 
$10.00, with the privilege of making 
a second application and of admittance 
to a second examination if applicant 
fails on first application or examina- 
tion. Section 1457. 


THE BOARD. 
Name: No change. Section 1451 
Function: No change. Section 1451. 


Membership: No change. Section 


1451. 


Qualification of Members: No change. 
Section 1452. 


Examinations: Same as for P. E., ex- 
cept that applicant is not required to 
pass an examination on planning, 
structural design and supervision of 
construction of buildings and similar 


structures. Section 1452. 

No change in (1) and (2). For (3), 
no provision. Section 1452. 
Wording change slightly, but no 


change in provision. Section 1452. 


Experience: No change. Section 1452. 


fully qualified to practice. 


No provision. 


No provision. 


Same as for P. E. Section 1453. 


No provision. 


Same as for P. E. Section 1450. 


No change. Section 1452. 


Name: State Board of Examiners of 
Professional Engineers and Land Sur- 
veyors. Section 1451. 


Function: To examine applicants for 
licenses to practice, pursuant to the 
provisions of this law. Section 1451. 


Membership: Shall consist of 3 or 
more members as determined by the 
regents. Section 1451. 


Qualification of Members: 
Section 1451. 


No change. 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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NEW YORK NEWS 


IMPORTANT TO SURVEYORS 


Opinion of Attorney General 


Despite the fact that the question 
involved was one of conflict between 
a state law and a local ordinance 
there existed in the minds of some 
the belief that the local ordinance 
should prevail. Officials of the City 
of New York were recognizing the or- 
dinance instead of the law. 

Recently the Attorney General cf 
the State of New York was asked to 
render an opinion. It is printed here- 
with. 

State of New York 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
Albany 

John J. Bennett, Jr. 
Attorney General. 

June 29th, 1932. 
Charles B. Heisler, Director, 
Professional Licensure Bureau, 
Education Building, 
Albany, New York. 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter of June 11th 
asking whether or not a land surveyor 
licensed under Article 55 of the 
Education Law can engage in private 
practice in the City of New York with- 
out having been duly licensed in ac- 
cordance with Article 10 of Chapter 
2 of the Code of Ordinances of the 
City of New York, I will say that 
Chapter 2,~Article 10 of the Code of 
Ordinances has been in force in the 
City of New York for many years. 

It provides for the appointment of 
an Examining Board of City Sur- 
veyors. This board consists of the 
Chief Engineer of the Board of Esti- 
mate, ex officio, two engineers ap- 
pointed by the Board of Aldermen 
from the consulting or topographical 
engineers in the regular employ of 
the city and two city surveyors ap- 
pointed by the Board of Aldermen. 
This board meets at stated intervals 
and especially when the Board of Al- 
dermen request them to do so. It is 
their duty to examine all persons who 
may desire to be appointed surveyors 
of the city by tests which will deter- 
mine their competency and fitness. It 
must, within ten days after the ex- 
amination, certify to the Board of Al- 
dermen a list in the order of standing 
of all applicants, who have qualified 
in such examination. The applicant, 
before being examined, must pay an 
examination fee of $5.00. 

The article further provides that 
there shall be as many surveyors for 


the city as the Board of Aldermen 
shall from time to time appoint from 
the certified list. Each city surveyor 
before entering upon his duties take 
an oath to well and truly perform the 
work required of him. No person not 
a citizen shall be eligible to the ap- 
pointment as surveyor. 


From the above, the only qualifica- 
tions required to be a city surveyor 
in the City of New York is to pass 
the examination given by the Examin- 
ing Board of City Surveyors, be a 
citizen and a resident of the City of 
New York, be appointed by the Board 
of Aldermen and take an oath that 
he will well and truly perform the 
duties of city surveyor. 

The first paragraph of Section 1450 
of Article 55, as amended by Chapter 
468 of the Laws of 1932 provide as 
follows: 

“In order te safeguard life, health 
and property, any person practicing 
or offering to practice professional en- 
gineering or Jand surveying in this 
state shall hereafter be required to 
submit evidence that he or she is 
qualified so to practice and shall be 
licensed as hereinafter provided. It 
shall be unlawful for any person to 
practice or to offer to practice profes- 
sional engineering or land surveying 
in this state or use the title profes- 
sional engineer or land surveyor or 
any title, sign, card or device to in- 
dicate that such person is practicing 
professional engineering or land sur- 
veying or is a professional engineer 
or land surveyor, unless such person 
has been duly licensed under the pro- 
visions of this article.” 

Subdivision 7 of Section 1449 de- 
fines the practice of land surveying as 
follows: 

“A person practices land surveying 
within the meaning and intent of this 
article who surveys areas for their 
correct determination and _ descrip- 
tion, and for conveyancing, or for the 
establishment or re-establishment of 
land boundaries and the plotting of 
lands and subdivisions thereof.” 

Under section 1452 an applicant for 
a license as a land surveyor must sub 
mit evidence as to the following: 

1. Is more than 21 years of age; 

2. Is a citizen of the United States 
or has legally declared his intention of 
becoming a citizen; 

3. Is of good moral character; 

4. Has satisfactorily completed an 
approved four year high school course 
or the equivalent thereof as deter- 


mined by the department; 

5. Has had six years or more of 
practical experience in land surveying 
of a grade and character satisfactory 
to the board; 

6. Has passed the prescribed ex- 
aminations. 

From a reading of the said articles 
herein, it will be seen that they are 
inconsistent. Article 55 as amended 
makes no exception for the City of 
New York. 

I am of the opinion that the legis- 
lative intention is clearly manifested 
to make the act general and applicable 
to the entire state. 

“A general statute will repeal 
special or local acts without expressly 
naming them, where they are incon- 
sistent with it, and where it can be 
seen from the whole enactment that 
it was the intention of tne legislature 
to sweep away all local peculiarities 
thus sanctioned by special acts and to 
establish one uniform system.” (Black 
on Interpretation of Laws, section 
153). 

“There is no rule of law which pro- 
hibits the repeal of a special act by a 
general one, nor is there any prin- 
ciple forbidding such repeal without 
the use of words declarative of that 
intent. 

“The question is always one of in- 
tention, and the purpose of abrogating 
a particular enactment by a later gen- 
eral statute is sufficiently manifested 
when the provisions cannot stand to- 
gether. (Sutherland on Statutory Con- 
struction, section 159. Stt, on this 
point generally, Matter of Dobson, 146 
N. Y. 357; People v. Jaehne, 103 N. Y. 
182; Board of Commissioners of Ez- 
cise v. Burtis, 103 N. Y. 186).” 

The above quotations are from the 
opinion of Judge Bartlett, People ex 
rel, Fleming v. Dalton, 158 N. Y. 175. 

I have, therefore, reached the con- 
clusion that the opinion expressed by 
the Corporation Counsel of the City of 
New York in his letter dated March 
4, 1932, addressed to Dr. Frank P. 


Graves, State Commissioner of Educa- 


tion is unwarranted. 

This, however, is only an informal 
opinion and not an official opinion of 
the Attorney-General. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN J. BENNETT, Jr. 
By: (signed) 
MYRON J. PARKINSON 
Depty. Asst. 

To President Steinman and the 
State Department of Education is due 
the credit for obtaining this opinion. 





Protection Of The Term 


ww . id 
Engineer 
(Continued from Page 4.) 


the designation “Sales Engineer.” A 
corporation employing young labora- 
tory assistants dignifies them with 
the title “Research Engineers” to 
keep them happy with a high-sounding 
title in lieu of more adequate com- 
pensation. Such instances of misap- 
propriation of the term “Engineer” 
are deceptions of the public at the 
expense of the Engineering Profession. 

The engineering graduate has de- 
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voted years of intensive preliminary 
and professional study to win the co- 
veted degree of C.E., M.E., or E.E. 
But the untrained non-engineer has no 
scruples in appropriating such designa- 
tions. We find electricians styling 
themselves “Electrical Engineer,” 
plumbers adopting the title “Sanitary 
Engineer,’ and uneducated country 
surveyors boldly printing “Civil Engi- 
neer” after their names. These men 
simply confer engineering degrees 
upon themselves without taking the 
trouble of going to school... 

‘The Engineer knows that he must 
work many years to show his mettle 


and attain recognition in the profes- 
sion before he can presume to style 
himself “Consulting Engineer.” But 
the unscrupulous non-engineer does 
not suffer from such inhibitions, and 
does not hesitate to adopt the high- 
sounding designation. The New York 
Telephone Directory lists scores of 
self-styled “Consulting Engineers” who 
are not Engineers. 

One of the principal arguments for 
licensing legislation has been that it 
would enable us to stop the ignorant 
and unqualified from hanging out their 
shingles as “Engineers.” If this ob- 

(Continued on Page 14.) 
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NEW JERSEY NEWS 


From Subscribers and Chapters 


“OUR READERS SAY” 


There are two matters of especial 
interest to the Engineers of this State 
which may appropriately be brought 
to the attention of the Association 
members at this time. 

A great deal has been said about 
the necessity of stimulating public 
works enterprises. We all know that 
one of the best channels for a return 
to normalcy or some. measure of pros- 
perity, lies through a resumption of 
activity in the public works field. This 
has been recognized by the Federal 
Government and an enormous sum of 
money placed in President Hoover’s 
hand for distribution to the several 
States through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

A number of States lobbied for the 
passage of the legislation which cre- 
ated this fund. A number of the 
States had prepared schedules ready 
to submit, showing the enterprises on 
which that State allotment could be 
spent and the nature of these self- 
liquidating enterprises. It is doubtful 
if New Jersey had awakened to its 
possibilities when the bill was passed. 
A canvass of the situation among 
many of the municipalities in the State 
indicates that no effort has been made 
by those municipalities to inform the 
State’s administrative officers of their 
needs or their expectation of partici- 
pation in a fair share of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation fund. 
This, it appears, is a reflection, though 
not a serious one, on the wide-awake- 
ness of the engineers throughout this 
State. It is not too late, especially 
for Municipal Engineers, to discover 
what public works program could be 
carried on with finances obtained from 
this source, and the writer requests 
every engineer who is interested in 
the public works movement for the 
assistance of the unemployed, to write 
to his Senator or Congressman, the 
State Treasurer or Secretary of the 
New Jersey State League of Munici- 
palities, and find out what is being 
done along these lines. 

The other matter of interest to the 
Engineers of the State is the forth- 
coming convention of the New Jersey 
State League of Municipalities to be 
held at Asbury Park on October 6th 
and 7th, wherein the Public Works 
Superintendents and Municipal Engi- 
neers are to play an important part. 
This convention is not a closed as- 
sembly, but every man in the State 
who is interested in public works, tax 
reform, the unemployment problem 
and kindred matters, is expected and 
invited to participate. 

This year the Association of Munici- 
pal Engineers in its session will have 
the pleasure of hearing Dr. D. B. 
Steinman, President of the New York 
State Society, who is scheduled to de- 
liver an illustrated lecture on “Fifty 
Years of Bridge Building.’ Dr. Stein- 
man deserves a wide audience and it 
is hoped that the Engineers of the 
State will take this convention by 
storm. GERALD W. KNIGHT. 
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MONMOUTH COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


The annual clambake of Monmouth 
County Chapter will be held Saturday 
afternoon, September 10th, 1932, at 
Wilbur Gardner’s Log Cabin Inn, 
Pleasure Bay, N. J. (North of Long 
Branch). There will be plenty to eat, 
together with music and dancing. 
Tickets at $2.50 each, may be had by 
applying to any member of the com- 
mittee which consists of the following: 

Robert Martin, 125 Branchport Ave- 
nue, Long Branch. 

James Emlin, 229 Main Street, 
Avon, N. J. 

Otis Seaman, 442 Dewey Street, 
,Long Branch. 

Come early and get acquainted with 
your fellow engineers. Ladies are 
welcome. Reservations should be 
made before September ist, 1932. 

LEO K. McKEE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


* * * 


MORRIS COUNTY CHAPTER 


On June 22, 1932, the Morris Coun- 
ty Chapter held its regular meeting 
at the home of Mr. Walter Conley, its 
President, in Washington Valley, 
where a very delightful supper was en- 
joyed by those present. This occa- 
sion ended a series of interesting 
meetings during the Winter and 
Spring. The next meeting will be held 
in September. 

Chapter members attention! Many 
of you have not as yet paid your dues 
to the State Association. Please do so. 
You will find a blank on page 20 in 
the American Engineer for August. 

* bd * 


UNION COUNTY CHAPTER 


From the pen of D. C. MacDougall, 
President, Union County Chapter, 
comes the following: 


I enjoy this opportunity of commun- 
icating with my fellow members 
through the medium of “‘The American 
Engineer.” 

Perhaps you have a thought you 
would like to-send to other engineers 
of our Chapter. Why not use the 
magazine for that purpose? Send your 
message to the Secretary and he will 
see, if it is appropriate, that it is 
printed. 

Only a short time remains until our 
first Fall meeting and we are prepar- 
ing for it now. We ask that you make 
preparations to come out so as to 
start the coming year with a goodly 
number present. We wish to talk 
over matters for building up Union 
County Chapter. You have no idea 
what opportunities there are for get- 
ting a new slant on some old prob- 
lem, or what the exchange of thoughts 
may bring forth on some new and un- 
tried scheme. 

There is an old “saw” but it is good, 


“In union there is strength.” Some of 
us as individuals may be strong and 
when we put the few strong with the 
many weak we are helping both the 
strong and the weak with the union. 
If you are strong come out and lend 
your strength to the weak and if you 
are weak come and lend your mite 
with other weak ones, and we will pre- 
sent a strong aggregation to meet the 
problems that may come before us. It 
may be, they will not all be adjudi- 
cated just the way we would want 
them to be, but, at least, we will have 
had an opportunity to present our 
side of the case and we will abide by 
the rule of the majority. 

Just one other item I want to call 
to your attention. Look on page.... 
of this issue and you will see the blank 
for the payment of your annual dues. 
May I ask you to cut this out, fill in 
the necessary data and send it, at 
once, to the Secretary of the State As- 
sociation? 

Remember the old Scotch saying: 
“Mauny Muckle, mak a muckle.” 


* * * 


PASSAIC COUNTY CHAPTER 


The regular June meeting and an- 
nual election of officers of Passaic 
County Chapter were held at the Elks 
Club, corner of Howe Avenue and Gar- 
den Street, Passaic, N. J., on June 30, 
1932. 

The first part of the session was an 
enjoyable dinner meeting in the pri- 
vate room of the Elks Club Restaur- 
ant. Following dinner there was a 
brief business session during which 
the following officers were elected for 
the year 1932-1933: 

Chauncey H. Ingalls, President. 

Frederic H. Millen, Vice-President. 

Ernest F. Weeks, Secretary. 

Vincent J. Scanlan, Treasurer. 

The spirit of the meeting was nota- 
ble for its enthusiasm and augurs well 
for the activities of the Chapter dur- 
ing the coming year. The climax of 
the occasion was a most interesting 
and instructive talk, given by Dr. Rob- 
ert J. Wiseman, Engineer for the 
Okonite Callender Company of Passaic 
and a member of our Chapter, describ- 
ing the steps and methods in the man- 
ufacture of insulated electric cable of 
all sizes from the ordinary house cir- 
cuit lead to the six-inch ‘submarine 
conduit. 

Our experiences of the past months, 
during which we have frequently list- 
ed members of our own Chapter for 
the talks to be given at the meetings, 
have convinced us that the material 


available in our own district is second . 


to none in the practice of their respec- 
tive lines of work and in their ability 
to present the same in an effective 
manner to their fellow engineers. 
Members of the Chapter and others 
who direct official communications will 
please note the change of Secretary- 
ship, Ernest F. Weeks, Secretary, 200 
East 5th Street, Paterson, N. J. 
ERNEST F. WEEKS. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


NEW COASTAL SURVEY 
Passing Through New York 


The Society is in receipt of a press 
memorandum from the Department of 
Commerce regarding the precise con- 
trol surveys which the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey is extending along 
the Atlantic Coast. 

Work upon this survey is now being 
carried on in the metropolitan area 
under Harold A. Catton, officer in 
charge of the New York Station. 


The importance and requirements of 
survey work are so often misunder- 
stood that the memorandum is offered 
as information to be borne in mind 
when the question of defining survey- 
ing comes before those who would en- 
act and interpret legislation. 

Through the eastern and southern 
section of the city, people have no 
doubt been noticing of late a system 
of tall steel towers which suddenly ap- 
pear at certain prominent points, re- 
main in position for a few days and 
then again disappear. Probably it has 
been further noticed that the pro- 
gressive movement of these tall steel 
towers is toward the south and west 
—from Long Island Sound toward the 
coast of New Jersey. 

These tall steel towers are employed 
in connection with extending a new 
are of triangulation along the Atlantic 
Coast this summer. According to R. 
S. Patton, Director, Coast and Geode- 
tic Survey, this triangulation will ex- 
tend along the coasts of Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, 
and will estalish triangulation sta- 
tions (very accurately placed survey 
monuments) at approximately ten- 
mile intervals for the control of coast- 
al charts, the accurate determination 
of boundary lines and other engineer- 
ing operations. The work was com 
menced near Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, during May and has now pro- 
gressed to the general vicinity of New 
York. It is expected that the arc will 
be completed to Norfolk, Virginia, hy 
the end of the present season. 

At Norfolk, the present triangula- 
tion connects with other work extend- 
ing further south along the Atlantic 
Coast to the vicinity of Brunswick, 
Georgia. To carry surveys of a high 
degree of accuracy over such great 
distances, it is necessary to employ 
the method of triangulation which 
takes into account the spherical shape 
of the earth. The general scheme is 
to place a double line of monuments, 
about 10-15 miles apart, along the 
route to be surveyed. Distances and 
directions between these monuments 
are determined by observations with 
the highest type of scientific instru- 
ments. 

Owing to the flat country along the 
Atlantic Coast as well as frequent 
high timber and thickly built-up areas, 
portable steel towers, some erected to 
a height of 129 feet, are employed to 
make continuous triangulation sta- 
tions intervisible. When observations 
are completed on them, the towers 
are loaded on trailer trucks and sent 
forward for erection at new stations. 

One of the interesting features of 
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the work is that the main observa- 
tions are taken at night when atmos- 
pheric conditions are much more 
favorable for accurate work than dur- 
ing the daytime. Special signal lights 
are displayed from some of the 
towers while observations are taken 
at others. Each signal light requires 
a light keeper to show his light in the 
different directions as required. The 
signal lights also provide a means of 
communication between the various 
towers and so coordinating the work. 
Thus at about 3 a. m. a light keeper 
on Todd Hill, Staten Island, may re- 
ceive a series of long and short flashes 
from Rockaway Beach which will tell 
him that the work for the night is 
finished and that he can turn in for 
a well earned rest. 

This are of triangulation is being 
performed in connection with the 
Federal government’s project of trian- 
gulation and leveling authorized by 
Congress and which will eventually re- 
sult in the accurate measurement of 
distance and the placement of bench 
marks within twenty-five miles of 
every place in the United States. 

While of a highly technical nature, 
this work is of inestimable value 
when adjusted into the national itri- 
angulation system and the practical 
dollars and cents benetits of the pro- 
ject to every citizen in every state 
cannot be over estimated. 

The measurements established and 
the subsequent erection of bench 
marks, or control stations, furnishes 
a strong control for city, county, state 
and federal surveys and maps, for the 
location of boundary lines of all kinds, 
the planning of roads—in fact, all 
purposes where a knowledge of loca- 
tion, distance and direction are need- 
ed in engineering projects. 

Each triangulation station is mark- 
ed in a permanent manner with a 
block of concrete into which is set an 
inscribed metal tablet. Objects, such 
as church spires, cupolas, water 
towers, airway beacons, prominent 
chimneys, and lighthouses, are locat- 
ed and tied in during the progress of 


the triangulation work. 
* * * 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING 
COUNCIL 


Washington, D. C. 

The appended letter should be 
carefully read by all Engineers and its 
contents noted for future possible ac- 
tion upon the part of the Society. 

July 27, 1932. 
From: American Engineering Council 
To: Engineering and Allied Technical 
Societies of the United States. 
Subject: Hearings Before Congress- 
ional Committee to Investigate Govern 
ment Competition With Private Enter- 
prise. 

From time to time there has been 
a good deal of complaint in engineer- 
ing circles as to the competition of 
governmental agencies and employees, 
federal, state and local, with engineers 
in private practice. Council has a 
committee looking into this situation 
which has been operating about a 
year but has not submitted a final re- 
port. 


During the recent session of Con- 
gress, a committee was formed and 
authorized to investigate Government 
competition with private enterprise. 
Hon. Joseph B. Shannon, Kansas City, 
Missouri, chairman of this committee, 
invited American Engineering Coun- 
cil to submit at the hearings, which 
were being held two weeks before the 
adjournment of Congress, such in- 
formation as Council desired relating 
to governmental competition with en- 
gineers in private practice. In the 
brief time available Council was able 
to submit only a general broad state- 
ment on the subject. 

It is anticipated that these hearings 
will be continued when Congress con- 
venes in December. In the mean 
time, during the summer, hearings 
are being held in various parts of the 
country. One such hearing has re- 
cently taken place in Kansas City, at 
which Council had a _ representative 
appear. 

The work of this Congressional com- 
mittee, it would appear, offers a 
splendid opportunity for the engineer- 
ing profession to supply _ specific 
authoritative information as to the 
character and amount of competition 
on the part of Federal Government 
agencies to which engineers in pri- 
vate are being subjected. If a real 
grievance exists, this is the opportune 
time to express it. 

I hope that each one to whom this 
letter is addressed will give careful 
consideration to the subject and take 
such action as, in his judgment, 
seems wise and helpful, from the 
standpoint of his organization. We 
would like to be advised 9f your atti- 
tude and what action you take with 
respect to this subject. If you desire 
to know the place and date of the 
hearings, we shall be happy to in- 
form you thereof as far in advance as 
possible. It may be’ that some of 
these hearings will be held without 
our being informed in time to notify 
you. In such instances, publicity in 


the local papers will undoubtedly give’ 


the necessary information. 
Very sincerely yours, 
L. W. WALLACE 
Executive Secretary. 
* * * 


BRITISH ENGINEERS TO 
VISIT AMERICA 
August 27—September 9 


The annual summer meeting of the 
British Institution of Mechanical En 
gineers will be held in Canada and the 
United States from August 27 to Sep- 
tember 9, inclusive. Members of the 
{nstitution will sail from Southamp- 
ton, England, on August 19, arrive at 
Quebec on August 27, and proceed to 
visit industrial plants, power stations, 
and other places of interest in Eastern 
Canada and this country. 

The itinerary of the trip includes, 
universities and plants in Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, and Toronto, the 
power stations at Niagara, Falls, the 
Eastman Kodak works in Rochester, 
the General Electric plant at Schenec- 
tady, and various places of interest in 
New York city. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERS 


Yellowstone Park Convention 


The Society meeting held at the 
famous Yellowstone Park on July 6, 7, 
and 8th was not alone a successful 
one but novel occasion. Approximate- 
ly 250 persons attended. 


While full consideration was given 
to the technical and business matters 
of the convention, sightseeing and re- 
laxation played a more prominent part 
than usual. 

The fall meeting will take place 
October 5, 6, 7 and 8th at Atlantic 
City. 

CHAS. WARREN HUNT DIES 
Long Secretary of the Society 

Secretary Emeritus Chas. Warren 
Hunt, after a lingering illness, died at 
the Engineers’ Club in New York on 
July 23rd last. 

For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury Dr. Hunt directed the business of 
the Society and was a most potent in 
fluence in shaping its policies. 

* * * 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF ENGINEERS 


National Convention— 
Washington, D. C. 


Plans for the annual convention to 
be held at the nation’s capital Septem- 
ber 26, 27 and 28th are well under 
way. It is expected that high national 
executives ag well as distinguished en- 
gineers from various parts of the 
country will address the convention. 


Amongst the matters to be presented 
are: the economic situation and pro- 
posals for its improvement; the am- 
algamation of State Societies under 
the guidance of a national agency; 
and the awarding of the Clausen Gold 


Medal. 
* * * 


SOCIETY MEETING AT BIGWIN 
June 27 to July 1st 


A small but loyal and enthusiastic 
group of one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers of the A. S. M. E. with their 
families made up the attendance of 
the Bigwin Meeting of the Society at 
the Bigwin Inn, Lake of Bays, On- 
tario, Canada, from Monday, June 27, 
through Friday, July I. The party 
arrived in Toronto on Monday morn- 
ing, June 27, and was greeted by the 
Ontario Committee under the leader- 
Ship of S, L. Fear, chairman. Those 
who wished were given an opportun- 
ity to inspect the harbor, and the 
afternoon was spent in the trip to Big- 
win Inn. .In the evening at an inti- 
mate get-together occasion the mem- 
bers of the Council were introduced to 
the members of the local committee. 

At the Business Session of the So- 
ciety on Tuesday morning announc?- 
ment was made that the 1933 Semi- 
Annual Meeting would be held in Chi- 
cago during the week of June 26, 1933, 
at the time of the Century of Pro- 
gress. Other technical societies will 
also hold meetings during the same 
week and a joint program for one day 
is being arranged. This week of June 
26 follows the week in which the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will hold its meeting. 
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CONNECTICUT MOVEMENT 
CONTINUED 


Cause of Licensing 
Gathers Momentum 


Through the medium of Mr. Willard 
S. Conlon, City Engineer of Stamford 
and President of the Connecticut Cen- 
ference for the Registration of En- 
gineers and Architects; the following 
correspondence is made public. 


LIONS CLUB 


Mr. Willard S, Conlon, 
City Engineer, 

Town Hall, 

Stamford, Conn. 

Dear Mr. Conlon: 

The Stamford Lions Club, of which 

you are a member, widely endorses 
the movement being made by your or- 
ganization in the registration of En- 
gineers and Architects in the State of 
Connecticut. 
, At a regular meeting of our Club 
held on Thursday, June 30, 1932 at 
the Davenport Hotel, it was regularly 
moved and seconded that we give you 
a vote of confidence and that the sec- 
retary of the Club, be informed and 
write to every Lions Clup in Connecti- 
cut asking them for their co-operation 
in this matter. 

As secretary of the Club, I wish to 
inform you that I have carried out the 
wish of your members in writing to 
the different Clubs in Connecticut, and 
certainly hope that you will success- 
fully attain your purposé, which I my 
self whole heartedly endorse. 

Very sincerely yours, 
THE STAMFORD LONS CLUB 
HARRY A. MOEHRING 
Secretary. 
* * * 


LIONS CLUB 


Addressed to 35 Lions Clubs 
Through the State of 
Connecticut. 

Dear ————————— 

A state wide movement has been 
started by a member of our Club, Mr. 
Willard S. Conlon, President of the 
Connecticut Conference for the Regis- 
tration of Engineers and Architects to 
enact legislature in Hartford to regis- 
ter and license all Engineers and 
Architects in the State of Connecticut. 

The purpose of this movement is to 
elevate the profession to a higher 
plane, to be giving the general public 
the benefit of securing a person who 
is known to be absolutely qualified as 
an Engineer or an Architect. At the 
same time, it will eliminate those 
practicing the work of either of the 
above professions, unless licensed. 

As secretary of your Club, it is the 
earnest desire of the Stamford Lions 
Club that you read this letter to your 
members at your next luncheon meet- 
ing, and your cooperation in this mat- 
ter will be very much appreciated. 

Lionally yours, 
STAMFORD LIONS CLUB 
HARRY A. MOEHRING, 
Secretary. 


The American Engineer again com- 
mendsg Mr. Conlon for his efforts and 
hopes that the coming legislation ses- 
sion will see the same rewarded. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Officers for 1933 Nominated 
Committee Presents Report 


The nominating committee has made 
the following recommendations: For 
President, A. A. Potter; ‘for Vice- 
Presidents, J. D, Cunningham, H. V. 
Coes, and C. F.. Hirshfeld; for Man- 
agers, R. L. Sackett, J. A. Hunter, and 
Alex D. Bailey. 


A. S. M. E. News for July 22nd, con- 
tains the following information rele- 
vant to the nominee for President 

A. A. Potter, nominated for the of- 
fice of president of the Society for 
1932-33, is dean of the Schools of En- 
gineering of Purdue University. Dean 
Potter was born in Vilna, Russia, 
where he received his elementary ed- 
ucation. Upon coming to the United 
States he entered Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, from which he 
was graduated in 1903 with the degree 
of B. S. He received his doctor’s Ge- 
gree in engineering from Kansas State 
College in 1925. 

Upon his graduation from M. I. T. 
he entered the employ of the General 
Electric Co. during the early stages of 
the development of the steam turbine. 
In 1905 he started upon his career as 
a teacher of engineering with the 
title of assistant professor of mech- 
anical engineering at Kansas State 
College, where he was advanced to a 
full professorship in 1910 and to the 
position of dean and director of the 
engineering experiment station of that 
institution in 1913. Since 1920 Dean 
Potter has been associated with Purdue 
University as dean of the schools of 
engineering director of the engineer- 
ing experiment station, and professor 
of power engineering. 

From 1924 to 1931 Dean Potter acted 
in the capacity of advisory editor to 
Ginn & Co., and 1928 to 1930 as con- 
sulting expert to the U. S. Department 
of the Interior. He was also an as- 
sociate member of the U. S. Naval Con- 
sulting Board from 1917 to 1919 and 
education director in the War Depart- 
ment during 1918 and 1919. He is a 
pioneer in personnel work as applied 
to engineering colleges. 

Dean Potter’s professional activities 
in the A. S. M. E. include member- 
ship for five years on the Committee 
on Relations with Colleges; member- 
ship for three years on the Main Re- 
search Committee; chairmanship of 
the Indianapolis Section of the So- 
ciety; A. S. M. E. representative on 
the Science Advisory Committee in 
connection with Chicago’s World Fair; 
and also representative for three 
years on the American Engineering 
Council. 

In 1924-25 Dean Potter was presi- 
dent of the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education; in 1919 20 
president of the Kansas Engineering 
Society; in 1922-23 president of the 
Indiana Engineering Society; in 1921- 
22 vice-president and acting president 
of the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges, and in 1929-30 chairman of the 
Engineering Section of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Since 1920 he has been a 
member of large of the Prime Movers 
Committee of the N. E. L. A. 

Dean Potter is an honorary member 
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of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, a fellow of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and a member of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and a member of the 
honorary societies of Tau Beta Pi, 
Sigma Tau, Phil Kappa Phi, Sigma 
Xi, and Scabbard and Blade. He is 
the author of “Farm Motors.” “Ele- 
ments of Steam and Gas Power,” “En- 
gineering Thermodynamics,” as well 
as of numerous articles which have 
been published in Engineering and 
education magazines. 

* Kk * 


MOVIES HAVEN OF MANY 
ENGINEERS 


Telling on Hollywood 
By ROBERT GRANDON 

The American Engineer is indebted 
to Joseph F. Lamb, Vice-President of 
Bronx County Chapter ‘for the follow- 
ing interesting article from _ the 
Courier-Express of Buffalo, July 25, 
1932. ; 

Hollywood, Cal. July 25—If things 
go wrong on location one day, there 
are any number of stars to step into 
the breech and solve the difficulty .. . 
providing the difficulty is one of an 
engineering sort . . for there are 
plenty of them who engineer other 
things beside romance. 

Talking with Walter Huston the 
other day, he recalled the time he 
served in St. Louis as manager of the 
Union Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany’s Charles Street plant.  ualter 
had wildcatted in The Defender of 
Cameron Dam; In Convict Stripes, and 
The Sign of the Cross. The stage 
wasn’t exactly beckoning them so he 
quit it to direct work in city water 
and electric plans in Nevada and 
Missouri. St. Louis handed him a 


city engineer’s license, which he still 
shows. But the stage got him; and 
now the screen. 

Director Clarence Brown is an auto- 
motive engineer and a darned good 


one .. . Jack Holt was a civil en- 
gineer for a railroad before he went 
Stagie . . . Neal Hart graduated as a 


civil engineer from Bucknell Univer- 
sity, while Olin Francis specialized in 
engineering at the University of 
Mississippi Jack (Juvenile) 
Ponder is a _ chemical _ engineer. 
Learned it at the Universities of 
Texas and Missouri . . . and the late 
Louis Wolheim held an M. E. from 
Cornell after graduating as an en- 


gineer. 
Eo * So 


TOO MUCH EDUCATION? 


A Canadian Viewpoint 


From William A, Stubbs, Assistant 
Secretary of the Society, vacationing 
in Canada comes an interesting com- 
mentary upon a subject which de- 
serves consideration,—‘Whither is all 
the so-called Education Leading Am- 
erica.” 

WILL EDUCATION BANKRUPT 

CANADA? 
To the Editor of The Mail and Em- 
pire: 

Sir,—When will governments, the 
public and financial experts realize 
that we are steering, and have been 
for at least two generations, towards 
unemployment, dissastisfaction, gen- 
eral unrest and financial chaos by 
reason of our unrelated education? We 
spend millions every year to bring 
countless boys and young men to 
graduation and then have nothing 
ready to which they can put a willing 
hand to make a living—even an exist- 
ence. 

I mention the foregoing because this 
letter was suggested after reading the 


July number of the Engineering Jour. 
nal of Canada. I do not wish to mini- 
mize the present depression, but is it 
not a sad commentary on our indiffer. 
ence to our rich inheritance, that 122 
graduated engineers of varying ages 
and years of experience, practically 
all with decent degrees, should be 
compelled to advertise individually 
the fact that they are out of work and 
“willing to take anything,” as shown 
in the Journal? 

Space will not allow me to expatiate 
on the failure of our financial arrange. 
ments to provide a natural field for 
these men to work in. Briefly, there 
is no hope of aid from the Govern- 
ment, the banks of “big business.” 

This brings me to the crux of my 
complaint. In the same journal there 
appears a list of some 130 graduates 
who this year in Canada have suc 
cessfully passed examinations in Civil 
and Mechanical Engineering (this 
does not include Mining, Chemical, 
etc.). How is the country and how 
are their families going to get any re- 
turn on the $20,000 which the educa- 
tion of each of these youths repre- 
sents? 

Here we have about 250 advertising 
out of-works and new graduates at 
$20,000 apiece representing an un- 
profitable investment of five millions 
of dollars, taking no count of the mil- 
lions expended on those now in other 
countries. 

Why perpetuate this accumulating 
folly? When the price of hogs goes 
down to a non-profit figure, the farm- 
er quits raising hogs; farmer in On- 
tario are plowing in their strawberry 
beds; in the south they are demolish- 
ing cotton fields; in Brazil they are 
burning coffee. Is there no analogy? 

FRANK WISE. 
Montreal, July 18, 1932. 
(Ex.—Toronto “Mail & Empire.’’) 





Protection Of the Term 


“A ° al 

Engineer 
(Continued from Page 10) 
jective is not secured and enforced, 
then our legislative effort has, in large 
measure, been in vain. 

Without restriction of the designa- 
tion “Engineer,” proper enforcement 
of the licensing statutes is impeded or 
nullified. Since we cannot go into a 
man’s private office and pry into his 
confidential relations with his clients, 
it is, as a rule, effectively difficult to 
prove that a man is practicing engi- 
neering. But it is easy to prove that 
he is using the professional designa- 
tion: telephone directories, door signs, 
letter-heads, advertisements and busi- 
ness cards, supply at once the informa: 
tion and the evidence. Moreover, no 
statutory definition of the practice of 
professional engineering is or can be 
perfect. A client may want engineer- 
ing service or advice not clearly cov- 
ered by the statutory definition; if he 
is misled to bring his problem to some 
unqualified, self-styled ‘Consulting 
Engineer” or ‘Mechanical Engineer,” 
the purpose of the licensing statute is 
frustrated. The most practical method 
of “giving teeth” to registration laws 
is through restriction of the profes- 
sional designation. Otherwise, effec- 
tive detection and prosecution of vio- 
lations becomes practically impossible. 
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All members of the engineering pro- 
fession are “Engineers.” They have 
studied “Engineering,” and they prac- 
tice “Engineering.” They are known 
to the public and to the profession as 
“Engineers.” This professional de- 
signation is their bond of solidarity. 
Adjectives may mark differentiation 
into specialties or fields of practice, 
but the word “Engineer” unites all into 
a single profession. As the only de- 
signation that all members of the pro- 
fession have in common, it should be 
protected from misappropriation and 
abuse. 

As we live and work to enhance the 
prestige of the title “Engineer,” we 
should at the same time exert our ef- 
forts to keep that title from being de- 
graded by unauthorized and unquali- 
fied misappropriation. 

(How this may be accomplished will 
be discussed in a subsequent article.) 


* * #* 


A Phrophecy Recalled 


(Continued from Page 5) 


as a public enemy. Such an one must 
suffer the abuse that is the lot of all 
whose love of mankind has prompted 
them to become sincere crusaders. 
One need look no further than the 
gentle Nazarene to appreciate that 
sincerity and comprehension mean 
nothing to those who have benefited 


greatly from the abuses of a social, 
political or economic order. 

Despite, however, the condemnation 
of many, who, possessed of sufficient 
of the world’s goods, do not and cannot 
appreciate the position or understand 
the emotions of human beings sorely: 
distressed in mind and body, it is a 
moral and patriotic duty to face the 
truth and to point out the ills that 
exist in the body social, and Dr. 
Crane’s philosophy is today more eas- 
ily appreciated than when it was first 
penned. 

The present order of society repre- 
sents but one of several epochs that 
the world has experienced, and from 
which it has heretofore emerged with 
some permanent, and more temporary, 
advantages to mankind. Pagan priest- 
craft, militarism, lawmaking and fian- 
ciering have passed across the stage of 
human history, have been the object 
of human aspiration and have even- 
tually subjugated human society to 
their dominion. The last of these 
must shortly give way as did its pre- 
decessors to the necessities of a 
changing civilization. Possession of 
property or wealth is after all but an 
effect, and no effect can perpetuate 
itself. 

An epoch of engineering and science 
is inevitable and it is no more possible 
to restrain the tides of human aspira- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Shall have been engaged in the prac- 
tice of engineering for at least 10 
years, and shall have been in responsi- 
ble charge of work for at least 5 years. 
Section 1452. 


Shall be licensed professional engi- 
neers. Section 1452. 


Appointment and Term of Member- 
ship: Shall be appointed by the re- 
gents for a term of 5 years. Section 
1451. 


Members shall hold over until their 
successors shall have been duly ap- 
pointed and qualified. Section 1451. 


Removal for Cause: The regents may 
remove any member of the board for 
misconduct, incompetency, or neglect 
of duty. Section 1451. 


LICENSE LAW (Continued from Page 9) 


No change. Section 1452. 


No change. Section 1452. 


Appointment and Term of Member- 
ship: No change. Section 1451. 


No change. Section 1451. 


Removal for Cause: No change. 
Section 1451. 


Comment: The American Engineer commends the Board and especially Secretary Finch for this splendid com- 
pilation. Every practising engineer as well as every prospective engineer should read and file for future reference this 
memorandum. It will be well worth his while to do so. 





No change. Section 1451. 


No change. Section 1451. 


Appointment and Term of Member- 
ship: Shall be: appointed by the re- 
gents upon the recommendation of the 
commissioner of education for a term 
of 3 years; but this shall not affect 
the appointments nor the terms of 
present members. Section 1451. 


No provision. 


Removal for Cause: No change. Sec- 
tion 1451. 


(Continued in Next Issue) 





Russia Reviewed By 


An Engineer 
(Continued from Page 7) 


there is the risk of taking them over 
the border. If one is found out, the 
penalty is severe. If a person buys 
them in Russia, and is a foreigner, he 
is likely to be deported. The Soviet cit- 
izen is severely punished, but in spite 
of this it is like our illicit trade in 
liquor. The elevator boy at the hotel, 
the chambermaid, people on the street 
—if they recognize one as a foreigner 
—stop him on some drummed-up ex- 
cuse or other, such as a sick mother 
in Poland or brothers in Germany, and 
wants to trade Russian rubles for 
dollars, shillings or marks. Last Fall, 
it had grown so bad, one did not see 
’ how it wag going to be stopped. 
While the incentive of higher com- 
pensation has crept in, they try to 
counteract this by varying charges, 
namely: if you earn 100 rubles a 
month, a certain room that you pay 
rent for will be 6 rubles a month, and 
proportionately higher as your earn- 
ings increase. Opera seats are 6 
rubles; but depending upon your earn- 
ings, there is a discount, which brings 
them down to 1 ruble 20 kopecks for 
the lowest pay. Similarly, you get 
permits to buy rubber shoes, boots or 
clothing, but the next thing is to find 
the articles; they are usually not in 
the stores and when they do come in 
there is a long line waiting and by 
the time you get there, everything has 
been sold. This condition is being im- 
proved, however, and last Fall the 
lines were not so long and there were 
more things available. A long time 
ago, Russia instituted a special store 
for foreigners, experts working there, 
in which they kept a pretty good stock 
of things at fairly reasonable prices. 
About a year ago they imstituted a 
new idea. The three hotels in Mos- 
cow—the hotel itself and the restau- 
rant have a scale of prices on the 
basis of voluta—gold or foreign cur- 





rency and one can get almost any- 
thing at prices fairly reasonable. 
There is also a store “Torgsin” in 
Moscow in which one can buy any- 
thing from antiques and fur coats to 
caviar or meat, but a fur coat which 
costs 300 rubles there could not be 
procured in any store available to the 
Russian in Moscow, or if by some 
good chance it could, the quality 
would be inferior and the price 10,000 
rubles, or so. 

Official Russia is desperately in need 
of voluta—gold or foreign currency. 
This particular store and the hotels 
are just one of the developments in 
trying to sell things to foreigners for 
gold. 

Of course at the rate of variation in 
earning power, one would inquire: 
“Suppose you earn more than you 
need, what do you do with it?” As 
far as I could ascertain, 5% of your 
earnings must be set aside for insur- 
ance, (old age, sickness, pensions) ; 
10% is enforced voluntary purchase of 
Government Revolutionary Bonds. 
Then what you save, you can deposit 
in the Soviet Bank and get interest 
for it. In Russia, generally, it is 
dangerous to have a balance of over 
1,000 rubles. Someone calls on you 
and you are either induced to buy 
more Revolutionary Bonds, or contri- 
bute towards the Five Year Plan, or 
perhaps explain how you got so much 
money. Very begrudgingly they have 
apparently recognized the capitalistic 
idea of the necessity of individual re 
ward as an incentive, even though 
they try afterwards to take it away. 
The effect of this is very evident. 
Hither the Russians do not work so 
hard—it takes about three Russian 
workmen to do what one American 
would usually accomplish—or towards 
the end of the pay period, whatver 
surplus the Russian has, he starts to 
spend in the cinemas, amusement 
parks, or going to restaurants. One 
of the writer’s Russian friends went 
two or three times a week, to the 
Savoy or Metropole Hotel in Moscow, 


where his meal cost him 20 to 25 
rubles. 

Human nature is a pretty uniform 
thing all over the world and while 
youthful enthusiasm and propaganda, 
together with fear, play some part in 
the thing, it is very evident that the 
need for rewarding industry and ef 
fort is slowly, in spite of their theory 
of Communism, making progress. 

The general conception here is that 
there is no unemployment in Russia, 
and while there is a large roving and 
rolling population going from place to 
place and job to job, this is true; but 
when one considers the individual 
productive capacity and _ that it. 
(roughly) takes three men to do what 
one man can do and the very low 
scale of living that results, it does not 
take much of a mathematician to see 
that under such a system we would 
not alone have no unemployment 
here, but could use double the popula- 
tion we have to accomplish the work 
even we are doing in this depression. 
It is all very evident then that for 
the Russian idea to work out, whether 
it be Communism, or State Capitalism, 
individual rewards must be commen- 
surable with the man’s usefulness to 
the community. Things are changing 
rapidly and there may be develdped 
some way of inducing individuals to 
do their best and to refrain from con- 
suming or squandering what they do 
not actually need, but until this is 
done at least part of their plan will 
not be a success. Another important 
element and a glaring flow is: that 
under the system where the govern- 
ment owns and operates everything, 
the improvements, innovations and 
betterments incident to individual 
competition disappear. Of course, 
Russia if she keeps going under her 
system, will, necessarily, become 
aware of new things, improvements 
developed by other countries, which 
stimulate individual ingenuity and 
ability—and thus have an opportunity 
to copy them—but if the Communistic 
system were universal, one is im- 
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pressed with the fact that the world 
would stop right where it is today. 
It would for the centuries in the fu- 
ture have and make such automobiles, 
tractors, radios and other things that 
it now has and tend, if anything, to- 
ward deterioration in quality and use 
fulness. The great power develop- 
ment at Dneiperstroy represents not 
the fulfifiment of Russian engineering 
advance but has been borrowed from 
other countries, especially America. 
One cannot see that the Russian 
scheme -of things contemplates any- 
thing, but that Dneiperstroy is the 
final word in hydro-electric develop- 
ment and will be so for centuries to 
come; and so with their tractor plants 
and automobile establishments and 
steel centers. Under the Russian sys- 
tem, new and more modern plants will 
not grow up in competition. There 
will be no incentive to make improve- 
ments or better products, or even 
something else that attains the object 
in view in a newer and entirely dif- 
ferent way. Their system does not 
contemplate that this feature of in- 
genuity, invention and development 
will make shortly what they are now 
doing obsolete. One can see Russian 
tractors two years old on the Banks 
of the Volga. They are attempting to 
pull a load of a few hundred bricks up 
an enbankment. A team of horses 
could do better. They are very proud 
of their tractor and it is one of the 
first of their products. They bought 
the plans from a German concern, 
which probably had sold plans that 
the German factory had already dis- 
carded, having something better, so 
that under this part of their scheme 
unless here too, individual reward 
enters into the matter as an incentive, 
the Russian products will be inferior 
and obsolete in a short time. One is 
confident, however, that in working 
out their problems they will, neces- 
sarily, change to conform with the 
demands of human nature. 


Many of the things that their sys- 
tem has developed are good and while 
originally of a highly theoretical na- 
ture have a practical interest and are 
a lesson to us, such as their Central 
Planning Bureau, “Gosplan.” They are 
budgeting and arranging improve- 
ments and works years in advance 
through the ability of one central 
ownership and control to coordinate 
things. 


The idea of all children being the 
concern of the State and that the 
care, rearing and education of them 
as future citizens is the State’s duty; 
illness and old age pensions; the at- 
tempt to solve the domestic difficulties 
that have troubled the world for cen- 
turies—of making women economical. 
ly independent of men are amongst 
their construction.proposals. None of 
us who think has any doubt that in a 
state the male is principally useful for 
the generation in which he lives. The 
female is of importance, not alone for 
her generation, but for the genera- 
tions that come, and nature has there- 
fore endowed her with certain re- 
actions and instincts which are bet- 
ter fitted to decide on progeny and the 
make-up of the physical and mental 
characteristics of populations yet un- 
born. 

There is, of course, no such thing 


‘as “free speech” in Russia, nor is 


there a free press. The theoretical 
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Communist, the type one finds here, 
who speaks from a soap box on the 
destruction of government or writes 
freely and enthusiastically on the 
brotherhood of mankind and the free- 
dom from political restraint would not 
last twenty four hours in Russia. In- 
dividual thoughts and theories on 
politics or government policy have no 
place there. Superminds think for 
them and leave no choice to the in- 
dividual. 


There are practically no crimes of 
violence in Russia and outside of pet- 
ty thievery, which is only lightly 
punished, everyone has the deepest re- 
spect for law and order. Moscow and 
Leningrad, together with other Rus- 
sian cities, are more law-abiding and 
far safer than Chicago and New York. 
While this may be principally due to 
the Russian temperament—people be- 
ing uniformly friendly and good na- 
tured—it is also due to the uniform 
system of justice which works rapsa- 
ly and, there, the consequence of im- 
proper acts cannot be avoided by in- 
fluence or other circumstances. Of 
course, there are, undoubtedly, many 
abuses of police power, but they are 
being eliminated. One of the writer’s 
Russian friends of the secret police in 
Moscow told him last October that a 
reorganization was taking place and 
the heads of the secret police were 
going to lose their places and be 
punished for certain abuses. This is 
exactly what did happen a month or 
so later. It is amusing to recall an 
evening when one or two of them— 
after they had started to inquire about 
Al Capone and Legs Diamond, and not 
understand that they were gangsters 
and racketeers and enemies of the 
law, why the United States could not 
do something with them. A friend of 
the secret police told the writer that 
under their system they would just 
simply call on them after ten o’clock 
some night and they would not be 
with us in the morning. 


While in Moscow two years ago, the 
President of the Moscow-Soviet— 
which includes not alone the City of 
Moscow, with four million people, but 
a large Province, disappeared from 
office and was eliminated because he 
had accepted corruption money. Dur- 
ing the Czarist regime, official Rus- 
sia was extremely corrupt. There is 
practically no corruption in official 
circles now. 


Of course, there must be some merit 
and some reason for a system carry- 
ing on for twelve years as has the 
Soviet Government of Russia. If you 
look at it from the Russian point of 
view, you will realize that the bulk of 
the people—the 90 per cent or more 
who had no opportunity under the old 
regime, now have at least the hope of 
equal opportunity. 

Educ&tion is universal and jobs are 


waiting for all those who finish 


their education for a profession or 
other calling. 


On the religious question, one must 
bear in mind that the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church was part of the Czarist 
State, with the Czar as the head of 
it, and that, undoubtedly, during the 
centuries one of its missions, if not 
the principal one, had to do with the 
maintenance of the absolute mon- 
archy, so that when Lenin said “Reli- 
gion is the opium of the people” he 


could not have meant anything other 
than what he knew of the religion 
which was the Russian Orthodox 
Church. One must admit that the 
Soviet experiment could not have car 
ried on with any chance of success if 
it permitted the former Czarist State 
Church of Russia to continue its in. 
fluence over the people. 


In my opinion, the Soviet Republic 
will continue and succeed, modified 
however very considerably from what 
it is today. It is really no longer com- 
munistic. It is capitalistic, but the 
capital belongs to the State. It is 
seeking to stimulate individual effort 
by the well-known device of money 
and rewards and it will have just as 
great an effect on the governments of 
the rest of the world as the French 
Revolution had in its day. It will 
probably help to accelerate the action 
of capitalistic states such as ours, in 
correcting at least some of the abuses 
of capitalism, and will secure the in- 
centive of reward to individual qual- 
ities that serve to return to the gen- 
eral welfare the products of ingenuity, 
industry, frugality and self-restraint, 
instead of permitting as is now the 
case shrewdness, double dealing and 
dishonesty to absorb the fruits of hu- 
man endeavor. 


* * & 


A Phrophecy Recalled 


(Continued from Page 14) 


tion and necessity than it is to turn 
back the moving finger of time. The 
author quoted above is on the whole 
right, notwithstanding the critical com- 
ments so much in evidence today re- 
garding certain engineering executives 
in High Public Office. Whatever may 
be said of the present incumbent of 
the Presidency, no man can honestly 
contend that his policies or reasoning 
processes have been those of an engi- 
neer. Unhappily for the times one is 
compelled to see in his every action 
the financier of the passing order 
rather than the engineer of the ap- 
proaching one. With the insight and 
imagination of a poet Dr. Crane has 
visualized the epoch now at hand. 
Whether it is to be the best or worst 
mankind has experienced, rests largely 
with the engineer himself. If he can 
but humanize his endeavors and avoid 
the mistakes of those who confuse 
any compilation of opinion with na- 
tural law and who seek to endow hu- 
man concepts and institutions with 
divine immutability he may survive 
longer and with greater benefit to hu- 
manity than his predecessors in the 
seat of mankind’s ever changing but 
seemingly indispensible oligarchy. To 
him nothing is science unless it is 
capable of absolute demonstration. All 
else belongs in the realm of specu- 
lative philosophy and the conclusions 
of the best and worst are after all 
merely opinions until proven by those 
principles which the engineer, better 
than any other, knows how to apply. 
Over and above all must he separate 
the physical from the spiritual and, 
knowing one and believing the other, 
seek to reconcile a_ civilization 
changed by science with a human na- 
ture unchanged by the centuries. 


ENGENIEUR. 


AUGUST, 1934 
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LICENSES GRANTED 


July, 1932 


Blake, Edmund M. d’Antona, Attilio 
Queens Village, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 
Brown, Thos. F. 

ZR ee Pg 
Bushnell, Horace C. Bacne creme 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Davis, Lynn L. 
Butler, Manning J. Oswego, N. Y. 
Kew Gardens, N. Y. Durkin, Frank J. 


*Carman, Simon P. 
Albany, N. Y. Bronx, N. Y. 
Chaskin, Harold S. Estes, Howard M. 


New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. x. 


Horning, Clare A. 
Rochester, N. Y. Bronx, N. Y. 
Hotchkiss, Chas. H. B. Nyge Wm. P. 

New York, N. Y. ee 
*Johnson, J. Albert 
City Island, Bronx 
Levy, Mortimer N. 
New York, N. Y. 
Marks, Claude U. 
Middletown, N. Y. Robertson, David Rome, N. Y. 
Merrill, Edwin C. 


Newhall, Lynton R. Sharp, George G. 
New York, N. Y. 


Spielvogel, S. W. 
Southampton, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Oswald, Fritz Strahan, James L. 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Prentice, Thos. H. 


New York, N. Y. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Vineland, N. J. 


Ciscoe, Ralph M. Haydock, Chas. New Rochelle, N. Y. Rudin, Wm. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rochester, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. ee bed J. Brooklyn, N. Y. Vassar, Chas. D. 

Crausman, Israel L. aldwinsville, N. Y. 2 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hennessy, John C. Mott, Wm. M. St. John, Ancel White, Wm. H. 


Bronx, N. Y. 
Cuter, Fred B. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 
Dalcher, John T. 


Herron, Wm. L. 
New York, N. Y. 


Lawrence Harbor, Hinckley, Alfred D. Mulryan, David E. Shapiro, Julius 
N. J. New York, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. 5 
Mulholland, AndrewN, Schrewe, Erwin W. +*wipberley, Richard A. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Wildenberg, Bernard Z. 
Far Rockaway, N. Y. Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


Lackawack, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


*Land Surveyors only. 


New York, N. Y. Walton, N. Y. 


Woodside, L. I. 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Suchminsxki, John C. 


Theiman, Frederic A. 


Van Dongen, Dick W. 











Against What Odds 
will you ask your boy to fight? 





Will he be one of the 23 in 1000 
who will graduate from college? 





Of course, you want to give him a 
break with the boy who has riches— 
Find out how, through a simple easy 
plan with a Life Insurance Company, 
you can be CERTAIN your son will 
have his chance. 


Such a plan arranges that the money 
will be ready . . . whatever the family 
finances are . . . whatever happens to 
you. What does this plan cost? You'll 
be surprised how little. 


You can afford the plan while you 
cannot afford taking a chance with 
your boy’s future. 


Let us tell you how easily it all can 


be done. 
VICTOR MANZI-FE 


NEW YORK CITY BArclay 7-4500 
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TO THE PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER AND 
LAND SURVEYOR 


Licensed by the State of New Jersey 


If you reside or prac- 
tice in the following 
counties join the Chap- 
ter. Communicate with 
the Secretary. 


BERGEN COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


Walter Shirra 
12 Beverly Road 
Oradell, N. J. 





HUDSON COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


Frank J. Oleri, 
650 Bergeline Ave. 
West New York, N. J. 





ESSEX COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


Creighton D. Bickley 
North Caldwell, N. J. 





MORRIS COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


F. Flagg Vogt 
43 Olyphant Drive 
Morristown, N. J. 





UNION COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


Harry Jurnecka 
P. O. Box No. 408 
Elizabeth, N. J. 





MONMOUTH COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


Leo McKee 
16 McLaren Street 
Red Bank, N. J. 





WEST JERSEY 
CHAPTER 


Paul P. Rice 
Accho Bldg. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


‘ 





SOUTH JERSEY 
CHAPTER 

J. Owen Carter, 

47 Cooper Street 

Woodbury, N. J. 





PASSAIC COUNTY 
CHAPTER 
Frederick H, Millen 
419 Ramapo Avenue 
Pompton Lakes, N. J. 





For an organization such as ours, with a widely scattered membership 
whose contact depends almost entirely upon the written word, a medium such 
as THE AMERICAN ENGINEER is almost essential. Heretofore, information and 
announcements reaching our members have been limited to the expensive and 
entirely inadequate system of occasional circularization by mail. Now, 
through the cooperation of the New York State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers we have a monthly forum that will not only be a vehicle for official As- 
sociation announcements, but will reflect Chapter and individual activities 
which the circular system did not permit. 

Of course, the cost of making each one of our members a paid subscrib- 
er, even at the advantageous rate accorded us by THE AMERICAN ENGINEER, will 
present a drain on the dues paid. But it will also, and in greater proportion, 
increase the Association’s effectiveness, and, we hope, prove to be worthy of 
general approval. If so, we feel confident that the members will combat a 
possible financial deficit by working to increase our membership. 

In according us a workable subscription rate, THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 
naturally looks to the increased circulation which membership affords, to at- 
tract additional advertising. We, therefore commend its advertisements to the 
attention of our members, and if you act upon them, make mention of THE 
AMERICAN ENGINEER. 

Members are urged to support and actively co-operate with the Asso- 
ciation in this new step forward, enabling us to bring to the members of the 
Association, items closely associated with the Association, the doings of the 
Chapters and legislative matters of interest to the profession. 

HUGH A. KELLY, Secretary. 
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bill with same to N. J. Association of Professional Engineers and Land Sur- 
veyors, 921 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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ee eee eae oe Kaa Ks bo bos bE de ha DARE NS 0 BILE eet USO REE 
IO: oe os ep ae weiss veces Ns Oss ba. bond dk eS Soe OU 
License Number ......... Ses ere 
18 AUGUST, 19% 
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TO THE PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 


Licensed by the State of New York 


ALBANY 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Edward E. Sheldon 
1 Columbia Place 
Albany, N. Y. 





BRONX 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Alexander Haring 
2489 Sedgwick Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y. 


COLUMBIA 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


J. McC. Wardle 
503 Warren St. 
Hudson, N. Y. 





DUTCHESS 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


O. A. D’Luhosch 
2 Cannon St. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





ERIE 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Charles R. Waters 
546 Delaware Avenue 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





JEFFERSON-LEWIS 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Edwin S. Cullings 


530 Light & Power Bldg. 


Watertown, N. Y. 





KINGS 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Charles W. Burke 


385 Flatbush Ave. Ext. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MONROE 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Charles W. Marvin 
52 City Hall 
Rochester, N. Y. 





NASSAU 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Harold C. Stevens 
266 Fulton Ave. 
Hempstead, N. Y. 





NEW YORK 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


W. J. Krefeld 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 
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ONEIDA 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Harold G. Rice 
Capitol Theatre Bldg. 
Rome, N. Y. 





ONONDAGA 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Frank B. Floyd 
110 Eloise Terrace 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


ORANGE 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


George Hutchinson 
368 Grand Street 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





QUEENS 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


J. Franklin Perrine 
31-35 Buell Place 
E. Elmhurst, L. 1. 


RENSSELAER 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Frank J. Keis 
257 Broadway 
Troy, N. Y. 





RICHMOND 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


F. H. Zurmuhlen, Jr. 
205 E. 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 





ST. LAWRENCE, 
CLINTON, 
FRANKLIN 

COUNTY CHAPTERS 

Alfred E. Bartlett 

810 Green Street 

Ogdensburg, N. Y. 





SCHENECTADY 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Col. Hugh Miller 
1018 Nott Street 
Schnectady, N. Y. 





SUFFOLK 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Fred J. Biele 
184 Nassau Ave. 
Huntington, N. Y. 





WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Harold W. Watt 
428 S. Sixth Ave. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


O you believe in the solidarity of your Pro- 
fession? Are not all professional Engi- 
neers, whether they be specialists in civil, me- 
chanical, electrical, chemical or mining, mem- 
bers of one great Profession, the Profession of 
Engineering? 


The State law, under which you are li- 
censed, declares the unity of the Engineering 
Profession. The existence of the New York 
State Society is premised upon, and its objec- 
tives predicated upon, the recognition of Engi- 
neering as a single learned Profession. Its work 
is to oppose any attempt by Legislation or other- 
wise to break down the unity of the Profession 
of Engineering. 


It is your duty, as a member of the Profes- 


sion, to aid in this work by becoming a member 
of the New York State Society immediately. 


You are invited to fill out the application 
blank below. 














APPLICATION BLANK 


NEW YORK STATE SOCIETY 
OF 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


INGBRRNGI oon Sooo coneseo bes. oc Sicldea uusrei anc ieee cae > 





BBUSUNCHA ACTOBA 5 moore oc. va vs wine eee 
Residentia! AGGrLese.. so... osc 6 as tees occeeake 
WGIGGHREUINOS oe ouch ws ose P. E. 





Application may be made to the Chairman of 
the Membership Committee, F. H. Zurmuhlen, Jr., 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., Room 2952, New 
York, N. Y., or inquire at your local chapter. 

Where Chapters exist, membership application 
must be made through your County Chapter. 
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DIRECTORY OF ENGINEERS 


Licensed Professional Engineers 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CITY 





JULIUS HARWOOD 
P. E. & C. E. 


233 Broadway 





Holst, J. L. 

Consulting Engineer 
Investigations, Reports, De- 
sign, Specifications, and Su- 
pervision of Construction of 
Buildings, Bridges, Tunnels, 
and Marine Structures. 

New York City, 
420 Lexington Avenue 


Dennis C. Quinn, C. E. 
3352 Bronx Boulevard 
Phone: Olinville 2-5733 





1D. J. LEWIS, JR. 
Centrifugal Expert 


in 
Separating Bomecrggent Products, 
c. 
1176 Woolworth Building,, 
New York, N. Y. 





WEISS & DOWNS, Inc. 
Chemical Engineers 
50 EAST 41 ST STREET 
NEW YORK 
(Chemists’ Building) 





ROBINSON & 
STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineers 


H. D. ROBINSON 
D. B. STEINMAN 


Bridges: 


Design, Construction, 
Strengthening, Investigations, 
Reports, Advisory Service 


117 Liberty St., New York City 





STILLMAN & VAN SICLEN 


Inc. 
Chemical and Testing 
ngineers 
Analyses and Tests of Asphalt 
Paving Materials, Bitumens, 
Road Oils, Cement and Con- 
crete. Specifications and 
Plans Drafted. Investigations, 
Reports and Inspection Ser- 
vice. Core Borings. 
227 Front St. New York City 


1. Hochstadter, 

L. P. E. No. 2017 
F. Moeller, " No. 9672 
Ss. Newmark, ” No. 9769 
K. M. Hersten, '"' No. 9723 


PELHAM 


Gordon E. Ferguson 


Licensed Professional 
Engineer 
INVESTIGATIONS 
VALUATIONS 


410 River Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 
Pelham 0665 











HARRY L. BARNITZ 


Consulting Engineer 
Industrial Municipal Rural 
Gases, Liquid and Gaseous 
Fuels, Sanitation, Water Sup- 
ply and Diversified Engineer- 


ng. 
Investigations, Reports, Speci- 
fications, Design, Supervision 
of construction, Expert testi- 
mony and Counselor to Legal 
Profession. 
25 Hillside Avenue 
New York City 


A. C. WHITEHEAD, 

P. E. & M. E. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Patents developed. Automatic, 
Special and Industrial Ma- 
chinery. Investigations, Re- 

ports, Advisory Service. 
119-19 89th Avenue, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. City 


WHITE PLAINS 


THE HALLER TESTING 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 
121 Westmoreland Ave. 

White Plains, 
Engineers — Chemists 
Inspectors 
MR. E. A. ROBINSON 
9242 P. E., L. S. 

















New Jersey 
NEWARK 


HOWARD INSPECTING AND 
TESTING LABORATORIES 
For materials of construc- 
tion of pavements, sewers, 
bridges, concretes; also coal, 
fuel-oil, ete. Concrete cores 
drilled. 43 years experience. 
Write for rates. 

Expert investigations includ- 
ing pavement patents. 

234 Mt, Prospect Avenue 

ewark, N. J. 
Branch Brook 2-4873 


HOBOKEN 











Capt. Ramon B. Harrison 
Civil (Construction) Engineer 
and 
Land Surveyor 
514 Fourth Street 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Hoboken—3-9460 
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JERSEY CITY 


COL. HUGH A KELLY 
CIVIL ENGINEER AND 
ARCHITECT 
921 Bergen Ayeure 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Journal Square 2-2100 








Arnold Weisselbefg, M. E. 
Consulting Engineer 
Power Plant and _ Industrial 
Plant Engineering 
Investigation, Research, Test, 
Design, Supervision 
32 Kensington 7s 
Jersey City, N. J. 
BErgen 3-7446 











NEW YORK CITY 





H. J. DEUTSCHBEIN 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Empire State Building 
New York, N. Y. 
Foundations 





Frep’K H. ZURMUHLEN, C. E. 
Consulting Engineer 
Building Design and 

Construction 
206 E. 42d St., New York City 


STATEN- ISLAND 


North, Allison & 
Ettlinger 
Civil Engineers and Surveyors 
36 Richmond Terrace, 


Staten Island, N. Y. 
Phone: St. George 7-0436 


H. W. ORDEMAN 


Consulting Engineer 
Water Front and Industrial 
Investigations, Legal 
Testimony 
82 Harbor fad ig 
Rosebank, S. a 











CLYDE R. PLACE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Graybar Building 
Grand Central Terminal 


New York City 





NEW or sity 


R. J. VAN WAGNER, 


INCORPORATED 





Engineers and Contractors 


150 Trenor Drive 


New Rochelle 
New Rochelle 4572 








POUGHKEEPSIE 
FRANK S. HOPKINS 


Civil Engineer & Surveyor 
20 Cannon Street, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Phone 4350 











Attention— 


Will you? 





PLEASE NOTE: 


Engineers in Private Practice 


“The American Engineer’ is setting a 
precedent in Professional Directory. 


In keeping with the spirit and principles 
of The New York State Society.and The 
New Jersey Association of Professional 
Engineers we are building a Professional 
Directory for Licensed Professional Engi- 
neers and Licensed Land Surveyors. 


This is the only Directory in which a 
License is compulsory. 


Every member in private practice should 
cooperate in making this Directory both 
comprehensive, representative and useful. 


Members of The New Jersey State Asso- 
: ciation are urged to send in their listing. 
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DUNHAM 
DIFFERENTIAL 
HEATING 


C. A. Dunham Co., Chicago 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE 
101 Park Avenue 


W. W. TIMMIS, Mgr. 








Phone AShland 4-8515 





You will like these two valve advantages 


Fig. 106-A, Jenkins Standard Bronze 
Globe Valve has a one-piece screw-over 
bonnet and a slip-on stay-on disc holder. 
(Both are advantages you will like. The 
one-piece bonnett is stronger. It is easier 
to grip with a wrench. It can be re- 
moved and replaced repeatedly without 
springing. {The slip-on stay-on disc hold- 
er enables you to change the disc quick- 
ly, in a fraction of the time ordinarily 
required. JENKINS BROS., 80 White 
St., New York. 


Jenkins 


BRONZE IRON STEEL, 


VALVES 


Since 1864 





Fig. 106-A 








The Public Be Pleased 


BOSTON $4.00 
Worcester $4.56 
Providence $3.00 
(Above fares include berth in cabin) 
Pier 11,N. R. (foot of Liberty St.) 
DAILY and SUNDAYS 6:00 P. M. 


Outside staterooms with running 


water $1.00 up 


Colonial Line 


Telephone BArclay 7-1800 
Orchestra and Dancing 

















Cooling Towers 





of the Forced Draft, 
Natural Draft and 
Combined Natural and 


Forced Draft Types 








of wood or metal 


construction. 





ALSO STEAM CONDENSERS, VACUUM 
PUMPS, HEAT EXCHANGERS, ETC. 


C.H. Wheeler Manufacturing Co. 


19th Street, Lehigh and Sedgley Avenues 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Offices in principal cities. 


“C. H. Wheeler of Philadelphia” 









STEEL 
Write to G 


Kertow STEEL FLoortinc Company 
Culver Ave., Jersey City, NJ. 












> 











METROPOLITAN SEWER PIPE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Sewer Pipe, Drain Pipe and Special 
Fittings for Sewer and Disposal 
Construction 


YARDS 


200th STREET AND WEBSTER AVENUE 


237th STREET AND BAILEY AVENUE 
BRONX, N. Y. 
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THE CORE JOINT CONCRETE 
PIPE COMPANY 


Plain and Reinforced Concrete Pipe 


For All Specifications 


1400 COMMERCE AVE. BRONX, N. Y. CITY 


WEstchester 7-8200 


of 
Modern : 
Engineering {jie 


24a hry 
i §4555 °° 
iat 











SE EPIRG KR eT 
ROY MOULTON, Mgr. 





Hote. LINCOLN 


44th-45th Streets, 8th Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


“Just a Step from Broadway” 


THE Best that Modern Science can offer in hotel 
accommodations and value. Convenient to everything 
in New York—theatres, shops, etc. 


1400 Single 
ROOMS $3.00 - $3.50 - $4.00 
BATHS \\ Double 
RADIOS $4.00 - $5.00 - $6.00 


OURTESY 
OMFORT 
ONVENIENCE 

















Booth & Flinn Co. 


Inc. 


CONTRACTORS 





MAIN OFFICE 


1942 FORBES STREET 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . 








M. SHAPIRO & SON 


Engineers 
and 


Contractors 


1560 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


SAMUEL VALENSTEIN 
Chief Engineer 
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Duplicate Tracings 


In Engineering and Drafting work the type of 
Litho Print Copy derived from an_ original 
tracing is a_ vital item. 











Our litho prints are sharp, distinct, having clean cut 
lines with the finest details. They are unexcelled for 
permanent recordings. The lines will not rub off. 


‘LITHO PRINT 
REPRODUCTIONS ON 


TRACING GLOTH(warerproor) 


CELLULOID 
LINAURA GLOTH 
TRACING PAPER 
DRAWING PAPER 
BOND PAPER 
VELLUM CLOTH 
SPECIFIGATIONS 


ENLARGING &REDUGING | 


BLUE PRINTS 
PHOTO STATS 
MOUNTING 
STENCIL COLORING 











AMERICAN 
DRIVES 


The ideal long-lived V-Belt Drive 
for heating and ventilating equip- 
ment and general industrial use. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO. 


4200 WISSAHICKON AVE. PHILADELPHIA 








Telephone 


T. J. KENNEDY 
COrtland 7-6385 


President 


KENNEDY—RIEGGER DRILLING CO., Inc. 
CORE DRILLING CONTRACTORS 
DIAMOND DRILL AND WASH BORINGS 
30 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 


F. W. RIEGGER, C. E. 
Treasurer 
Associate Member A. S. C. E. 
N. Y. State License No. 668 











ARTHUR MCMULLEN 
COMPANY 


HARBOR & RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 
PNEUMATIC FOUNDATIONS 


50 Church St. New York 


Phone COrtlandt 7-3470 











PHILIP J. HEALEY 


INCORPORATED 


BORINGS 


FOR 


Write TRIANGLE LITHO PRINT CO., INC. BRIDGES — BUILDINGS — DOCKS 

For 50: prune @t., New Yorks N: Y. DAMS—SEWERS—SUBWAYS, Etc. 

Free pPlease send details regarding your Litho 

Samples |. Mech es 25 Church St. New York 
1 eo ANN RRS ae Phone BArclay 7-2728 
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WORLD'S LONGEST 
LIFT SPAN 


This is the Burlington-Bristol Bridge spanning 
the Delaware River between Burlington, N. J. 
and Bristol, Pa. 


Designed by: Ash-Howard-Needles and 
Tammen, Kansas City, Mo. General Contrac- 
tors: McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


For Counterweight Ropes: 64 pieces of 2 
inch Roebling “Blue Center” Stee! Wire Rope. 
For Operating Ropes: 16 pieces, 1% inch 
“Blue Center”. For Temporary Cables, used 
in erecting lift span by cantilever method: 
8000 feet of pre-stressed Roebling Rope. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING‘’S 
SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON, N. J. 




















LONGITUDINAL BEAMS OF 
CARNEGIE 30 INCH SECTIONS 


SPLICED 


With Motor Driven 


ARC WELDERS 







DETAIL: 


WELDED 


COVER 
PLATES 
AND 
SPLICE 


TEMPORARY DECKING OVER SUBWAY 
BEFORE PRINCIPAL EXCAVATION 





SOUND WELDING, Inc. 


ENGINEERING and CONTRACTING 
Phene stiusio™ 903-05 EAST 134th ST., NEW YORK > .trs,.\ioh* 
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RODS — — TAPES 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
TABLES -— — FILES 
BLUE PRINTS 























SERVING THE ENGINEER SINCE 1885 
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KOLESCH & CO. 


138 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
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. . . Rugged, Tenacious, Elastic, Durable 
.. . That Level Out Completely 


. . . That Make a Dense and Homogeneous Film 


Do you know about them? We would like to tell every member of 
the New York State Society of Professional Engineers just what FRAZER 
Paints mean in satisfaction and money saved;- 


FRAZER Structural Paints are always in suspension . . . practically 
no stirring, no bother, no waste in the bottom. They are different because 
the usual pigments have been strengthened and the paint made more per- 
manent through adding FRAZER pigment.* 


FRAZER Paints have been standardized by some of the greatest 
railroads and structural fabricators in the United States. In a test con- 
ducted by a leading railroad system of leading structural paints, surfaces 
coated with FRAZER presented an unbroken film after 17 years! 


Get these and other interesting facts from our representative. He 
can quickly point out, in a short interview, how you can save real money 
and gain in lasting satisfaction from your clients by specifying . . . 


FRAZER’S STAYBILIZED STRUCTURAL PAINTS 


* The pigment is a decomposed mica of 
colloidal fineness. It is non-corrosive, 
not subject to attack by ordinary acids 
or alkalis, and is unique in structural 
formation. 


« 


FRAZER PAINT COMPANY 


155 E. 44th St., Commerce Building 
DETROIT, MICH. : NEW YORK, N. Y. 














